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X.— DRYDEN'S CONVERSION TO THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC FAITH. 

Early in 1659, when the poet was twenty-seven years old, 
appeared Dryden's first serious contribution to English 
literature, the Heroic Stanzas consecrated to the Memory of 
His Highness, Oliver, late Lord Protector of this Common- 
wealth. In the very next year, he hailed the restoration of 
Charles as a return of the Golden Age in the poem entitled 
Astrwa Redux, and in the year following published a Pane- 
gyric on his Coronation. In November, 1682, he published 
Religio Laid, a carefully reasoned defense of the English 
Church. Less than five years later, in April, 1687, in the 
Hind and the Panther, we find him ardently espousing the 
cause of Rome; and during these five years a Roman 
Catholic sovereign had succeeded to the throne of England. 
James II had become king in February, 1685; and, if we 
may trust an entry in Evelyn's Diary, 1 Dryden was already 
a Roman Catholic in the following January. 

On sudden conversions, either in religion or in politics, 
we do not look with much favor; and when in Dryden's 
career we find two such conversions, both coincident with 
changes in the temper of the court, and hence with the 
poet's worldly interest, we cannot refrain the gravest suspi- 
cion. Was the great poet and critic a mere time-server, 
without conscience or convictions, ready to espouse any 
principles which should the better fill his purse ? This was 
the judgment passed on him by many of his contemporaries, 
and by several critics of more recent years ; and, on the 
surface at least, there is much to substantiate such a view. 

1 January 19, 1686. 
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Yet we are loath to accept this judgment. Though Dryden 
was doubtless a "power girt round with weakness," his power 
remains the dominant impression ; and with the strength 
which we recognize in him it is very hard to reconcile the 
idea of such meanness as we have been supposing. 

Among Dryden's contemporaries, as was but natural, 
personal jealousy and party prejudice gave rise to harsh and 
bitter judgments. When Dryden went over from Cromwell 
to Charles, so many of his countrymen went with him, that 
his change of front attracted but little attention. Indeed, 
had this conversion stood alone, it would have had but little 
significance for his later critics. We should have recognized 
that the young Dryden, growing up among Cromwellian 
relatives, quite naturally sang the praises of the Protector ; 
and that, having nothing of the roundhead in his tempera- 
ment, he just as naturally welcomed the advent of a more 
liberal era. A young man may take a few years to find 
himself. On the announcement of his second conversion, 
however, his enemies proceeded to make much of his first. 
They represented him as ever a turncoat ; they held up 
against him his indifference towards religion and the moral 
laxity of his plays ; they accused him openly of having gone 
over for a price. 1 These charges Avere repeated after the lapse 
of a century and a half in the brilliant pages of Macaulay's 
History. 2 

Though we now know that the renewal of Dryden's 
pension, on which Macaulay laid so much emphasis, was not 
a result of his conversion, Macaulay's charges have been, 
in their essential aspect, reiterated by many more recent 
critics : by Mr. Christie, editor of the Globe edition, 3 by 

1 See the Scott-Saintsbury Dryden, vol. x, pp. 101-107. 

2 Chapter vn (vol. u, pp. 196-198). 

3 Globe ed., p. lvii. 
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Mr. Churton Collins, 1 by Professor Minto, 2 and by the late 
M. Beljame. 3 On the other hand we find Johnson and Scott 
in their lives of Dryden arguing for his complete religious 
sincerity, and Mr. Saintsbury in his volume on Dryden in 
the English Men of Letters Series 4 following in their foot- 
steps, though with some misgivings. None of these critics, 
I think, has examined with sufficient detail the fundamental 
tendencies of Dryden' s own utterances in the case. 

The Heroic Stanzas on Oliver Cromwell are an enthusi- 
astic panegyric on the Protector's personal qualities as a 
great soldier and strong ruler. Nowhere is there any mention 
of Cromwell's religion, nor of the Puritan principles for 
which he fought. There is no attempt to justify regicide ; 
there is no disposition to glorify the triumph of the Puritan 
cause. The poet praises Cromwell for having restored order 
at home, and for having made the English name respected 
abroad. The Puritan factions had by their civil broils made 
England an unbearable chaos ; Cromwell had brought peace 
and order out of the confusion. This, the dominant tendency 
of the poem, may be illustrated by a few quotations. Thus 
in stanza 16 : — 

Peace was the prize of all his toil and care, 
Which war had banished and did now restore. 

or again, at the close of the poem, in stanza 36 : — 

No civil broils have since his death arose, 
But faction now by habit does obey. 

Even clearer is the spirit of stanzas 11 and 12 : — 

1 Essays and Studies, London, 1895, pp. 56-60. 

2 Encyclopedia Britanniea, s. v. Dryden. 

3 Le Public et les Homines de Lettres en Angleterre av. dix-huitieme Siecle, 2d 
ed., Paris, 1897, pp. 214-221. 

*Pp. 99-106. 
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Our former chiefs, like sticklers of the war, 

First sought to inflame the parties, then to poise, 

The quarrel loved, hut did the cause abhor, 
And did not strike to hurt, but make a noise. 

War, our consumption, was their gainful trade ; 

We inward bled, whilst they prolonged our pain ; 
He fought to end our fighting, and assayed 

To stanch the blood by breathing of the vein. 

The last of these lines was later interpreted by Shadwell in 
his Medal of John Bayes and by the anonymous author of 
The Laurent 1 as a justification of regicide; but the context 
makes perfectly clear that the metaphor of bleeding a vein 
to stop a hemorrhage is a mere restatement of the preceding 
phrase : " He fought to end our fighting." In his praise of 
Cromwell, Dryden shows as clearly as in any of his writings 
that he was temperamentally a Tory, a believer in a strong 
personal, even autocratic, government as a guarantee of 
peace and order. Though it is never safe to argue from 
silence, the absence of any trace of enthusiasm for the 
Puritan cause is at least significant. Dryden had grown up 
amid the turmoil of civil war. To him, as to the majority 
of his countrymen, peace was the consummation most to be 
desired. He may have chafed, perhaps, at the illiberality of 
Commonwealth ideas ; but he had inherited no Royalist 
traditions. Cromwell's government promised peace; and 
Dryden naturally gave it his support. 

But Richard Cromwell had not the force of character 
necessary to carry on his father's work. Again there was 
danger of an indefinite period of the civil broils of faction. 
In the restoration of monarchy Dryden doubtless saw the 
best promise of established order ; and with perfect con- 
sistency he hailed the return of Charles. If we examine 
Astrcea Redux, and look for its dominant tendency, we shall 

1 See Globe ed., p. 7. 
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find it in entire accord with such an attitude. There is no 
word against Cromwell ; there is no talk of the divine right 
of kings. Charles is welcomed as the deliverer of his 
country, who shall, as the very title of the poem suggests, 
bring back once more the golden age of peace and justice, 
and establish it on a firm foundation. It is with this theme 
that the poem opens ; with the same theme the poem ends : — 

At home the hateful names of parties cease, 
And factious souls are wearied into peace. 

This passion for peace and order shows itself again in the 
poem on the coronation, and in the poems which deal with 
Shaftesbury and the conspiracy of Monmouth. Near the 
beginning of Absalom and Achitophel, at line 69, we read : — 

The sober part of Israel, free from stain, 
Well knew the value of a peaceful reign ; 
And looking backward with a wise affright 
Saw seams of wounds dishonest to the sight, 
In contemplation of whose ugly scars 
They cursed the memory of civil wars. 

If I have dwelt thus long on Dryden's earlier change of 
front, it is because I believe that the dominant motive which 
actuated him then plays a principal part in his later con- 
version to Romanism. It is now time to consider this later 
conversion more particularly. 

There is nothing to suggest that Dryden had given much 
serious thought to questions of religion before he undertook 
his Religio Laid. The incidental references to religion which 
one finds here and there in his writings, when not merely 
perfunctory, are contemptuous rather than respectful. One 
remembers the often quoted line from Absalom and Achitophel 
to the effect that " priests of all religions are the same." Two 
at least of his comedies, The Spanish Friar and The Assigna- 
tion, or Love in a Nunnery, find much of their humor in an 
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expose" of corruption in the monastic orders. It would be a 
mistake to regard these plays as serious attacks on the 
Roman Church ; for they have in them no trace of the moral 
indignation of the reformer. Dryden, like Chaucer, saw in 
the hypocrisy of unworthy ecclesiastics a rich source of comic 
effect, and, as a clever playwright, recognized that the theme 
would appeal to an audience of English protestants. If 
they may be held to prove anything, they prove his tendency 
to scoff at religion in general, rather than any enthusiasm for 
the protestant cause. One of Dryden's assailants accuses 
him of having made it his business to laugh at all religions, 
" to bite, and spit his venom against the very name " of 
worship. 1 

In November, 1682, appeared Beligio Laid. The trend 
of the poem is made clear by the Preface, which lays empha- 
sis on the political, as opposed to the personal, aspects of 
religion. The author speaks of himself as one " naturally 
inclined to scepticism in philosophy." His acceptance of 
Christianity is based on a humble recognition of the fact 
that in the highest things reason is impotent. He defends 
his view that unconverted heathen are not necessarily lost. 
Then, coming to his main contention, he says : " By asserting 
the Scripture to be the canon of our faith, I have unavoid- 
ably created to myself two sorts of enemies : the Papists, 
indeed, more directly, because they have kept the Scripture 
from us what they could and have reserved to themselves a 
right of interpreting what they have delivered under the 
pretence of infallibility : and the Fanatics more collaterally, 
because they have assumed what amounts to an infallibility 
in the private spirit, and have detorted those texts of Scrip- 
ture which are not necessary to salvation to the damnable uses 
of sedition, disturbance, and destruction of the civil government." 

1 See the Scott-Saintsbury Dryden, vol. x, p. 103. 
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The Papists he considers less " dangerous ; " " for not only 
the penal laws are in force against them, and their number 
is contemptible ; but also their peerage and commons are 
excluded from parliaments, and consequently those laws in 
no danger of being repealed." Dryden is much more bitter 
in what he has to say of " that other extreme of our religion, 
I mean the Fanatics or Schismatics of the English Church." 
He accuses them of ingratitude in using the translated Bible 
to the destruction of the government which put it into their 
hands. He is bitter against Calvinism. Those who brought 
it in and tried to " graff it upon our Reformation " well knew 
" how nauseously that drug would go down in a lawful 
monarchy." He goes on to detail the history of Calvinism 
in England, showing that "wherever that discipline was 
planted and embraced, rebellion, civil war, and misery attended 
it." " Never, since the Reformation, has there wanted a text 
of their interpreting to authorize a rebel." 

The poem, then, is a defense of the Church of England 
as the ma media between the foreign tyranny of Papistry on 
the one hand, and the seditious anarchy of the Fanatics 
on the other. Its argument is in brief as follows : Though 
the deist may through reason attain to some knowledge of 
God, he is lost without the doctrine of the atonement. We 
must fall back on revelation, and take the Bible as the guide 
of faith. But how is the Bible to be interpreted ? Dryden 
insists that all things really necessary to salvation are so 
clear as to need no interpretation : — 

It speaks its self, and what it does contain 

In all things needful to be known is plain. (368-369. ) 

The Roman Church claims infallibility in its interpretation 
of scripture : — 

Such an omniscient Church we wish indeed ; 
'Twere worth both Testaments, and cast in the Creed. (282-283.) 

But the conscience cannot recognize this claim ; and the 
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Roman Church, furthermore, is corrupt. The Fanatics, on 
the other hand, interpret the scriptures by the "private 
spirit : " — 

The tender page with horny fists was galled, 

And he was gifted most that loudest hawled ; 

The spirit gave the doctoral degree, 

And every member of a Company 

Was of his trade and of the Bible free. (404-408. ) 

Study and pains were now no more their care, 

Texts were explained by fasting and by prayer. (413-414. ) 

We must, then, waive each extreme. " The things we must 
believe are few and plain ; " for the rest we may consult 
ancient tradition : — 

And after hearing what our Church can say, 

If still our reason runs another way, 

That private reason 'tis more just to curb 

Than by disputes the public peace disturb. 

For points obscure are of small use to learn : 

But common quiet is mankind's concern. (445-450.) 

From these concluding lines, and from the Preface, it 
seems clear to me that Dryden is defending the established 
Church largely because it is established. He is seeking to 
ward off that " blow of fate," innovation, whether from the 
Fanatics or from the Papists. When the essentials are clear, 
why quarrel about the non-essentials? What matters a small 
point of theology compared with the public peace? The 
Church of England offers a convenient compromise between 
tyranny and anarchy, and should therefore be accepted by 
all who love peace and order. But to Dryden's clear, 
practical judgment it must have been no secret that com- 
promise, though often expedient, seldom brings a lasting 
peace. Even while defending the established Church, Dryden 
had said, twixt jest and earnest : — 

Such an omniscient Church we wish indeed. 
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With a Roman Catholic sovereign on the throne, the 
complexion of events changed. Again there was danger 
of dissension and even of civil war. While loyalty to the 
Church meant loyalty to the throne, Dryden, as a good Tory, 
found his course marked out for him ; but when these 
interests ceased to coincide, the main prop of his church- 
manship was gone. One had to choose between Church and 
King ; and Dryden chose to stand by the Kingi 

The Hind and the Panther was published in April, 1687. 
In Part I, after introducing some of his dramatis personal, 
Dryden devotes ninety lines to the personal aspects of his 
conversion ; all the rest of Part I is political. After a bitter 
attack on the various dissenting sects under the figure of 
the several beasts of prey, the Panther is introduced, and the 
history of the English Church is reviewed with slighting 
allusion to the part played by Henry VIII. The Church is 
praised for her loyalty to the throne ; but, a rebel herself, 
she cannot effectively curb rebellion in others, for " rebellion 
equals all." 

Fierce to her foes, yet fears her force to try, 

Because she wants innate authority ; 

For how can she constrain them to obey, 

Who has herself cast off the lawful sway? (452-455.) 

Because of this lack of " innate authority," she cannot restrain 
dissent, and dissent is dissension. She is not, then, a safe 
guarantor of national peace. 

Part II consists of a debate between the Hind and the 
Panther which further enforces this conclusion. It is a 
strong logical argument to prove the impossibility of any via 
media between an infallible and "omniscient" church and 
absolute liberty of dissent. We must either disown all 
authority and tradition, and rely exclusively on private 
judgment, in which case all fanatic sects are on an equal 
footing with the Church herself — an idea abhorrent to all Tory 
principles — or, desiring a "living guide" to interpret and 
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supplement the scriptures, accept the claims of the Catholic 
Church, the only church which pretends to infallibility. 

Part III contains little that affects our argument, save as 
it serves to emphasize once more Dryden's interest in the 
political as opposed to the religious aspect of the situation. 
In the Preface the author tells us that he " was always in 
some hope that the Church of England might have been 
persuaded to have taken off the Penal Laws and the Test, 
which was one design of the Poem when I proposed to 
myself the writing of it." It is with this topic that Part 
III is largely concerned. "About a fortnight before I had 
finished it, his Majesty's Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
science came abroad : which if I had so soon expected, I 
might have spared myself the labour of writing many things 
which are contained in the Third Part of it." The Declara- 
tion of Indulgence was obviously a political move, aimed to 
strengthen the Roman Catholics by winning to their side 
the equally persecuted dissenters in a struggle against their 
common enemy, the established Church. That Dryden 
approved of this step the concluding lines of his poem and 
the Preface alike bear witness. 

From the evidence at our disposal two conclusions seem 
to me clear. No one, I think, can fairly question Dryden's 
essential consistency in matters political. In his praise of 
Cromwell, in his welcome to Charles, in his support of 
James, he is consistently a Tory, believing throughout that 
in the maintenance of a strong, autocratic government is to 
be found the best assurance of national peace. Equally clear 
is it that Dryden was devoid of any deep feelings of religion, 
that he was quite indifferent, at any rate, to the importance 
of nice distinctions in theology. Religion he regarded as a 
function of the state ; and with perfectly logical consistency 
he desired an authoritative religion which should compel the 
acceptance of all. It is in this spirit that he defends 
the Church of England in Religio Laid. It is his recogni- 
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tion of the fact that only an infallible church can logically 
demand and enforce obedience which leads him to espouse 
the cause of Rome. 

I should not deny that there may have been also an 
undercurrent of more personal conviction. Dryden' s intel- 
lect, if not his heart, may have felt religious questionings. 
Though inclined, as he himself tells us, to scepticism, he 
was not an atheist ; and his love of order in all things makes 
us ready to believe that he often longed for clear certitude 
in matters of religious faith. Several passages might be 
adduced in support of such a belief ; but the overwhelming 
evidence of his writings, and the evidence which may be 
drawn from what we know of his character and tempera- 
ment, make us unwilling to accept the theory of a real 
religious conversion, as maintained by Johnson and Scott. 

For the opposite view, which sees in his apostasy mere 
venality and time-serving, there has never been any direct 
evidence. Dryden himself meets the charge with a flat 
denial. In Part III of the Hind and the Panther the Hind 
is made to say : — 

Now for my converts, who, you say, unfed 

Have followed me for miracles of bread. 

Judge not by hearsay, but observe at least, 

If since their change their loaves have been increast. 

The Lion buys no converts ; if he did, 

Beasts would be sold as fast as he could bid. 

Tax those of interest who conform for gain 

Or stay the market of another reign. (221-228. ) 

It cannot be proved that Dryden would have lost by remain- 
ing in the Church of England ; it cannot be proved that he 
gained by leaving it. By changing, he took the risk of 
losing all, as he eventually did, in the "market of another 
reign," a risk which any clear-sighted observer of the national 
temper must have recognized as a large one. 

Robert K. Root. 



